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Too Much and Too Little Water. 


We thought of giving you a chapter on the 
value of water in agriculture, but the second 
thought convinced us that it is not possible to 
calculate the value of this element to the farm. 
Indeed, without water there could be no crops, 
and without crops there could be no life. Its 
value, therefore, is beyond any powers of calcula- 
tion that we are possessed of. But there is a 
point of very great importance as it regards the 
use that might be made of water on a great many 
farms in the State. Many farms have both too 
much and too little water. Let us explain: In 
some parts of the farm the soil is saturated with 
water and needs underdraining, in order to get 
rid of the surplus, and keep the svil in a condi- 
tion to bear good crops. In other parts, there is 
not enough water, and some system of supplying 
it by irrigation would greatly enhance the power 
of the soil to produce crops, and thereby its value. 
Few farmers among us have paid much attention 
to these two things. The most of them, having 
an abundance of land, find it more convenient ind 
cheaper to select such portions of their farms that 
are abous right in this matter, and let the too 
soggy portions, and the too dry portions take 
care of themselves. That is, they leave them to 
the laws of nature and allow the wet portions to 
bear the coarse water grasses with an occasional 
sprinkling of ‘‘bull frogs,’’ and the too dry por- 
tions bear mullens and Johnswort, and now and 
then swarms of grasshoppers. 

More attention has, however, been paid among 
us to the subject of underdraining, than to irriga- 
tion, and that for this plain reason, there is a 
great deal more of wet soil than of dry soil in 
Maine. Also, because, as a general rule, the wet 
soils, when deprived of their surplus moisture, are 
in reality more fertile than the dry soils. 

Still there are a great many chances where irri- 
gation would work as great a change in the con- 
dition of the productive powers of the land to 
which the water is judiciously applied, as is seen 
in underdraining. There are many chances 
where springs make out in quite high situations, 
whose waters are suffered to work their way along, 
saturating the soil adjacent to their course, and 
rendering it soggy and productive only of coarse, 
unprofitable grasses. This water might be taken 
out and conveyed along in ditches of a slope suffi- 
cient to insure a moderate flow of the water, and 
thus sufficiently moisten the soil for some distance 
on each side of its path to make a valuable in- 
crease of crops by its good influences. 

We know of more than one farm, (not in this 
State, however,) where a spring brook has thus 
been ‘diverted and carried round hills and slopes 
more thana wile. The good effects of this irri- 
gation has every year for a long series of years 
paid a large interest on the cost of constructing 
the channels in which the water flows. There 
are practical proofs of the value and wisdom of 
such improvements. In warm countries these 
improvements have been more practiced than in 
colder regions, but still, the principle holds good 
in cold countries, all other things being equal. 

There are muny modes of irrigation, and indeed 
the whole subject is one that often calls into 
requisition the best of engineering skill. We 
merely intended at this time to call the attention 
of our readers to the subject, and not enter into 
any details of operations, wishing merely to in- 
vite farmers to look around their premises and 
see where it would seem necessary tu assume com- 
mand of the water, and commence the distribu- 
tion of it themselves in accordance to the require- 
ments of the soil and crops desirable to grow up- 
on them. Ascertain the fact of where such im- 
provements are required, and the how to do it 
may then be readily found out. 








A Word with « our Readers. 


You will observe this week the name of Mr. 
S. L. Boarpman substituted for that of Mr. Gzo. 
E. Brackett, as the assistant editor of the 
Farmer. Mr. Brackett dissolves his connection 
ina manner satisfactory to all parties, and leaves 
with our confidence, esteem and best wishes for 
his success ; and also with our sympathy for him 
in his disabled condition—a long standing and 
permanent lameness which greatly unfitted him 
for office labors. We hope he will continue, as 
heretofore, to favor our readers with contribu- 
tions upon subjects coming within the lines of his 
observation. 


With the pres@ht issue the subscriber resumes 
his connexion with the editorial management of 
this journal. Bringing to the duties of the posi- 
tion, the advantages of a previous acquaintance 
therewith, and a love for the pursuit—he hopes 
to be instrumental, in some small degree, in the 
advancement of those interests which contrib- 
ute to the elevation and improvement of the 
industrial classes of our State. In laboring for 
this end, he asks the indulgence end support of 
every reader of the Farmer. F : 

Sauvet L. Boarpuan. 


aunt. 


Feeding Value of Straw. 


In @ conversation with one of our practical’ 
farmers last winter, he remarked that he was just 
beginning to find out the feeding value of straw. 
For years he had regarded it as worth but little 
for feeding out to stock, and used it chiefly for 
litter and manure. The past winter he had de- 
monstrated its value to be equal to hay if proper- 
ly used. For two weeks he fed his sheep with 
nothing but good hay, of which they had a suffi- 
cient amount. But notwithstanding this the 
sheep did not appear in good condition, did not 
look plump, and seemed stupid. He then gave 
them a foddering of straw once a day for an equal 
length of time, and the result was almost magi- 
cal. They appeared brisk, ate the straw with a 
zest, kept filled out and were plump and healthy. 
This led him, justly, to place a higher value upon 
straw for feeding purposes. 








t The following officers were chosen at the 
last annual meeting of the North Waldo Agricul- 
tural Society, Jan. 26, 1864: 

Freeman Shepherd, Presi : A D, 
Ruel gong A Vice Pilea a Mecca’ Gone. 
tary ; Ely Vickery, Treasurer; N. A. Oates, Col- 
lector ; 0. Shepherd, Agent. 


On Growing Tobacco. 


At the Lincoln County Fair last autumn, there 
were some tobacco and cigars on exhibition, the 
product and manufacture of Mr. Moses Greenough 
of North Edgecomb, in this State, which com- 
manded universal attention. The cigars were 
nicely made, were pronounced of a superior qual- 
ity, and the hanks of tobacco were of the genu- 
ine form, color and taste. Mr. Greenough has 
succeeded well in its culture, and by hundreds of 
other instances it has been demonstrated that it 
can be successfully grown in this latitude. From 
inquiries received at this office, we judge there is 
a great interest manifested in its cultivation 
by farmers in all sections, and that it will be 
largely grown (mostly in quite small quantities) 
the present season. The experiences of those who 
have grown and cured it are wanted for our col- 
umns. 

We present below a few notes from Mr. Green- 
ough, in regard to his method of growing it. He 
is experimenting this season with five or six differ- 
ent kinds of seed, including the Pennsylvania, 
South American, Turkey Green-leaf, &c. Mr. 
G. has some of the latter variety to send to those 
who will enclose him a few stamps. He writes: 

‘*T have raised tobacco for nearly fifty years. 
My seed is the Turkey Green-leaf, and is a very 
early variety I sow in boxes about the 15th of 
April, and transplant about the 10th of June.— 
Land that will raise good Indian corn is suitable 
for a crop of tobacco. It should be hoed and 
cultivated as you would Indian corn. Put one 
stalk in a hill two and a half feet apart, with a 
shovelful of hog or rotten sheep manure, and hoe 
often. Assoon asthe plants begin to blossom, cut 
off the top down,to a good leaf. After two weeks 
cut up your tobacco, tie it up and hang it across 
a pole in the barn to dry. hen dried, take a 
moist day and strip off the leaves, making two 
qualities. Take about a dozen leaves and tic 
them in a bunch, which will make a hand; con- 
tinue so until you have done up all your tobacco 
in hands. Then put them between two wide 
planks, add a pressure and the hands will be 
pressed flat and smooth. Then put the hands in 
a box and pack them close. Have a plank cover 
that will just drop in the box, then press it and 
it is fit to manufacture.” 





ot Grafting the Lilac, 


It may not be genvraliy known to our readers, 
that both the Chinese and White varieties of the 
lilac may be grafted upon the stock of the com- 


wood unites perfectly, the operation is one easily 
performed, and in many instances has proved suc- 
cessful. This fact was stated to us by our excel- 
lent agent and frequent correspondent, S. N. Ta- 
ber, who has himself performed the operation 
with success. By grafting the two varieties men- 
tioned above, upon the stuck of the common sort, 
a pleasant variety of colors is obtained, which 
forms a very desirable ornamental shrub. 

Speaking of grafting reminds us to ask our 
readers if they are acquainted with examples of 
grafting the Black-heart or other choice varieties 
of the cherry, upon the stock of the native, com- 
monly known as ‘Bird cherry?’’ Our impres- 
sion was that the operation did not succeed, but 
recently we have heard of cases wherein they have 
been grafted, the trees appearing healthy and 
bearing well. Can our correspondents give us 
additional information upon the matter ? 


20@e> 


China Agricultural Society. 


We have received a communication from the 
Secretary of this Society, giving a summary of its 
proceedings for the past year. During the win- 
ter it has held meetings from one to three 
times a month ; and among the practical subjects 
discussed, were the Winter Feeding of Stock ; 
The Education of the Farmer ; Wool Growing vs. 
the Dairy ; Corn Culture and Potato Growing; 
Selling Grain vs. Feeding it to Stock ; Patent Ma- 
nures; Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &c. The 
meetings were well attended and productive of 
much good. 

The officers for the year ensuing are as follows: 
President, Eli Jones ; Vice Presidents, S. E. Jep- 
son, Stephen B. Clark, Caleb Jones ; Secretary, 
C. K. Evans; Treasurer, Wm. Crosman; Libra- 
rian, Kenj. Jepson. Meetings will be held dur- 
ing tle present season once in four weeks, viz.: 
on the third Tuesday of each month. 








“Agricultural Schools in Europe.”’ 


We have received from the Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, C. L. Flint, 
Esq., a work of 120 pages bearing the above title. 
Daring his tour in Europe last season, Mr. Flint 
visited all the important Agricultural Schools, 
both in England and on the Continent, and the 
results of his observations are embodied in this 
work. From a rapid examination, and judging 
from the author’s acknowledged reputation it 
cannot but be a timely, as we doubt not it is an 
interesting and valuable report. It will prove 
of special interest at this time, now that so 
many of the States are soon to put in operation 
schools of a character similar to those herein de- 
scribed; and the report is one that will greatly 
assist the Commissioners of the several States in 
deciding upon and carrying out, respectively, 
the best plan for such a school. 


Good ( Cows. 


Mr. Elisha White, of Hallowell, writes us he 
has a cow eeven years old, which produced in 
eleven months—from May 1863 to April 1864— 
257 pounds of butter. We have also before us an 
account of the product of two cows owned by Mr. 
John Given of Newport. One was eight, and the 
other five yearsold. The two produced in the 
year 1863, 3514 lbs. of butter, and also ten new 
milch cheese. The cows calved in May and had 
no extra feed. During one week in June, the 
milk of the old cow was set by itself and pro- 
duced twelve pounds of butter. 


Notes from Our Copy Drawer. 


Bons Meat ror Carrie. The party Who in- 
quires for a remedy to prevent cows from chewing 
old bones, &c., should procure some bone meal— 
or if this cannot be obtained erush the bones 
yourseli—and mix asmall quantity of them in 
meal and give to her. They furnish a large 
amount of nitrogen and the phosphates which go 
to form the boneand muscle of animals, and which 
your cow is probably deficient in. 

Erapicatine Cuick-weep. One of our corres- 
pondents makes inquiry as to what will destroy 
chick-weed where it has taken a strong hold in 
the garden and strawberry beds. Do any of our 
readers know a better method than by pulling it 
out with the thumb and finger—or has that failed 


~ 














with our querist? 


mon lilac, and that too with the best results. The * 


Fodder Corn---Seeding to Clover, &c. 





Messrs. Epitrors:— Having contracted the habit 
of asking questions, 1 take the liberty to intrude 
upon the Farmer. 

lst. What kind of corn is best to sow fora 
green crop? What time should it be sown, and 
whether in drills, hills, or broadcast, and how can 
it be best cured for winter fodder? 

2d. Are certain kinds of clover less liabie to 
die out or winter kill than others? If so, what 
are they? Please give us the best method of seea- 
ing down to clover or herdagrass, or the two 
mixed, and how long each will be likely to hold 
in without top-dressing, 

3d. A neighbor of mine oiled his horse’s issues 
with castor oil a few weeks ago ; his forward legs 
are now breaking out about two inches all round 
the issue. It appears very dry and scabby, simi- 
lar to the scratches. , Oiling does it no good, and 
it inclines to spread. The horse appears to be in 
good health, and works constantly. He would 
like to know a remedy. Buivenose. 

Cornwallis, Kings Co., N. B. 





Nors. Ist. The corn usually sown by farmers 
in this section as a fodder or soiling crop is the 
Southern, white corn, frequently called the Mary- 
land flat, North River, or Horse tooth. In some 
instances, however, our common yellow varieties 
are used for this purpose. The time of sowing 
will depend some upon what you intend to use it 
for. If you make use of it asa feed for milch 
cows during the latter part of summer, it may be 
sown at intervals of two weeks, from May 15th to 
the first of August. If wanted wholly for a win- 
ter crop it need not be put in until the middle or 
last of June. It is better to plant it thickly in 
drills on account of harvesting. To cure it for 
winter, cut and bind in very small bundles, leav- 
ing them standing in the fields until thoroughly 
dried. 

2d. Weare not able to inform our correspon- 
dent in regard to the hardiness of the different 
varieties of clover from a practical knowledge of 
them, although the red clover is known to be 
more hardy than the white, and the former most 
used with as. Clover should always be sown in 
the spring in our northern climate. Where clov- 
er and herdsgrass are mixed together the latter 
usually lasts much longer than the former; though 
both would retain their vigor much longer if an 
application of manure was made to the surface 
three years after. seeding down, and continued af- 
terwards once in three or four years. 

3d. This query we must hand over to some of 
our correspondents who are familiar with ‘*horse- 
flesh.’’—Eps. 


Hungarian Grass---Queries, 


As we expect the Farmer to know all things 
that we workers on the Epidermis of Mother 
Earth need, will you please inform us a little 
about Hungarian grass. That it is a grain—wmil- 
let—is already known; but is it good to seed 
down with? Is it a good fodder crop, that is, the 
best? Isit early or late, and at what time should 
it be cut for that purpose? Will it do well on 
heavy clay loam, and how ‘much seed is required 
to the acre—in a word all the whys and where- 


fores. Excetsior. 
Ea. Eddington, Me. 








Norr. Hungarian grass (Panicum Germani- 
cum) is in many respects a valuable forage crop. 
It germinates readily, withstands the drouth re- 
markably, remaining green even when other veg- 
etation is parched up, and although we have nev- 
er seen an analysis of it, is thought to contain a 
higher per centage of nutriment than common 
millet. It is a good crop to seed down with, but 
if sown for this purpose should be mixed with 
clover and herdsgrass for a future hey crop, as 
the former requires to be sown every year. We 
are not prepared to say it is the best forage crop, 
but it is no doubt a good one. It should be sown 
about the first of June, and cut early, (before the 
seed matures) as cattle lice it better than if it 
remains uncut until the seed ripens. A good 
Indian corn soil will produce a good crop of hun- 
garian grass, and it yields better upon land well 
manured—four tons per acre having been fre- 
quently harvested from sach soils. Six quarts of 
seed is sufficient for an acre. The seed weighs 
about 50 lbs. per bushel and can be obtained at 
the seed stores fur about $3.50 per bushel.—Eps. 





Two Queries. 
Messrs. Epirors:—Ist. I havea valuable Jer- 
sey bull that hasa singular disease of the head. 
On being turned into the yard he will round up 
and face the sun, with his forward feet a little in 
advance of his hind ones. Thus he will stand 
half an hour at a time, all the time k-eping up a 
winking and snuffing. Then he will seek a shad 
lace in the yard and commence pawing and bel- 
owing. Then he will lie down with head deject- 
ed. He has ceased to ruminate and is losing flesh 
fast, and I fear I shall lose him. If you can pre- 
scribe a remedy please do so in the Farmer. 
2d. I have a valuable building lot, in one cor- 
ner of which there is an old well which [ wish to 
fill up. Stones are scarce in the vicinity, but 
sheep's heads are plenty. Will it do to fill the 
well with these heads, or will they decay so as to 
need refilling annually. If you will be so kind as 
to answer these inquiries in the Farmer, you will 
much oblige a SanscriBer. 
Athens, March 1864. 


Norg. Ist. There is probably a disease of the 
brain, or some organ in immediate sympathy with 
it. It would be difficult “to prescribe for him 
without an actual examination. Perhaps some 
of our readers can advise in regard to the case. 

2d. Better crush your sheep's heads and make 
a compost for your grass grounds, and fill the well 
up with earth. We presume there is enough of 
that near by.—Eps. 





Corns on the Feet of Horses. 


Messrs. Epitors:—I have a horse that has been 
lame for some time, and there is a hole in her 
foot and it looks as though she had heen gravelled, 
but the blacksmith says that it is caused bya 
corn, and if it is I would like to inquire if there 
is any cure, and what it is. J. W. 

Unity, March 24, 1864. 

Nor. Corns generally form on the inner part 
of the foot, and the continual pressure of the shoe 
soon renders them very tender, and causes severe 
lameness. If the shoe rests directly upon the 
corn, and. it is not removed, matter will collect, 
which, finding no vent beneath ascends to the up- 
per part of the hoof, called the coronet where it 
will break out. Bat from your description we 
judge this is not the case with your horse. You 
do not say in what part of the hoof the hole is, 
but from what we have said you can judge if it is 
near the coronet or upper part, and if so, and if 
it discharges, it is probably a corn. Dr. Dadd 
recommends that the shoe be removed, the horse 
kept quiet, and a poultice of shorts and marsh- 








mellows applied.—Eps. 





Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Flower Culture in Northern Maine. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—If you will allow me to do 
80 I should be glad to give L. C. B. (and others) 
the benefit of my limited experience in fl »wer cul- 
ture away up here, in the coldest part of Maine. 
She would feel certain that whatever of them will 
grow here will do well almost anywhere. She 
speaks of annuals, and to her Asters and Pansies, 
let me add Petunias, which are ever a mass of 
beautiful blossoms. Gilly Flowers or Ten week 
Stocks are hard to be excelled, both for the 
brilliancy of their flowers and their long dura 
tion. hlox Drummondii cannot fail to give 
satisfaction. I have seen its bright bunches of 
blossoms, shining out apparently unharmed from 
the earliest snow. Another pretty thing is the 
Portulacca, and for the finest effect a large circular 
bed is necessary. If you have plenty of room, 
make a generous one and you will be well reward- 
ed by the wealth of gay blossoms which, in the 
middle of every bright day, will be displayed to 

our admiring gaze. I must speak of one more 
ittle flower, the seeds of which [ received two 
years ago. I[t is the Whitlavia, and certainly, 
for the ease with which it is raised, [ know of 
nothing that exceeds it. It commences to throw 
out its blue, bell-shaped flowers, when about four 
inches high, and grows and blossoms profusely all 
summer, 80 that a bed is almost a solid mass of 
the delicate looking flowers; some of my best 
ones last year were self-sowed, i. e. the seed lay 
in the ground through winter. 

I will close by telling L. C. B. where she may 

t more information than I can give. In the 

rst place, she will never regret it, 1 think, if 
she should subscribe for the Argiculturist. That 
paper gives almost every month just what we 
want to know most, about some particular 
flower. Any one can send to James Vick, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., for his catalogue of flower seeds. It 
is handsomely illustrated and is worth consider- 
able to a new beginner. 1 have bought seeds of 
him two years, and can testify to their worth. 
Another good dealer is B. K. Bliss of Springfield, 
Mass. A three cent stamp will procure his cata- 
logue, and for ten times that sum I don’t know 
wherelse one can get so much knowledge of the 
various flowers and the mode of culture that is 
proper for them. I suppose that if we get good 
seeds it makes no difference where they grow, but 
when I have got roots, [ thought of course those 
that were raised in our own State would be most 
hardy. Accordingly, last spring I purchased a 
few roots of J. W. Adams, whose address is Port- 
land, Me. Among them was a Weigelia, and 
Deutzia gracilis ; both grew nicely last summer, 
blossomed beautifully, and gave good satisfaction. 
[t is too early yet to say whether they have stuod 
the winter safely or not. I wish that every home 
might be brightened and beautified by an abun- 
dance of those flowers, a few of which give so 
much pleasure to Lov. Sranuey. 

Flagstaff, Me., April, 1864. 











For the Maine Farmer. 
A Plea for the Woodlands. 


Messrs. Epitors :—I noticed in a late issue of 
your paper an article copied from the Massachu- 
setts Plowman, the subject was the management 
of wood lots. [ving a few ideas of my own on 
the subject, and fearing that some may he misled 
by statements seemingly so fair, [ am induced to 
give them tv your readers. Such articles have 
been 80 often copied into our agricultural papers, 
that many have been led to try it, and having 
seen 80 many miserable failures, [ think the whole 
stury should be told. It is an old adage that 
‘*circumstances alter cases.’’ There is no doubt 
that in Massachusetts and the older States gen- 
erally, such a system of management would be 
the best that could be adupted. Tuere the orig- 
inal forests have long since disappeared, and the 
whole dependence is upon second growth, and 
such is the value of wood that the farmer fences 
his wuod lot abuut as much as he does his corn- 
field. The old growth once gone, he cannot re- 
produce, and he has no choice. His interest leads 
him to make the must of what he has. Now for 
the difference. In our own State we have the 
original forests left, and the cattle roam through 
them with as much freedum as the wild were 
wont to do, and a Maine farmer makes poor work 
imitating his brother Massachusetts farmer, and 
I bave seen many a noble forest disappear from 
the misapplication of such new ideas, never again 
to be restored, and presenting an unsightly bar- 
ren—a mongrel mixture of wvodland, pasture and 
poverty. I know the objections to the system of 
thinning out, but I think a little care would 
remedy most of the evil. Who has not seen 
woodlands kept in this way, beautiful as ever was 
haunt of nymph or dryad, I have in minda 
case. On the farm where Fwas reared, such a 
process of thinning has been kept up for genera- 
tions, and a more beautiful forest growth can 
scarcely be found. 

In connection with this subject, I would say 
my mind saddens as I think of the havoc that has 
been made upon our noble forests; with what an 
improvident hand have we wasted the best re- 
sources of our State. How have we baffled na- 
ture in her kind and bounteous endeavors to en- 
rich us. It is time that this wholesale pillage 
should cease, and in proportion as we have been 
reckless in the past should we be careful in the 
future. How naturally does our soil produce 
almost all kinds of wood, and even the poorest 
lands readily grow the timber which, if it does 
not now, will soon command a high market value, 
and should not the farmer be as careful of his 
forest as his fruit trees? If he does not plant the 
open spaces let him, at least, spare the young 
shoots that spring up of themselves. Leaving 
the profit side of the account, who that has a soul 
does not lovea tree? And I would say in behalf, 
not only of the old giants of the forests, but of 
the shade trees that stand like sentinels of mercy 
around our dwellings, let the grand old forests of 
Maine still wave their graceful heads, and that 
beautiful mingling of forest and field, so grateful 
to every true lover of nature, still lend enchant- 
ment and beauty to the thousand noble old home- 
steads that dot her fairdomain. ‘*Ax-man, spare 
that tree.”’ L. W. 

Waterford, March, 1864. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Plan of Cattle Stancheons. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I send -you a plan of my 
cattle stancheons, which I think a great improve- 
ment over,any I ever saw. The bottom piece is 
made out of a stick of timber running the whole 
length of the stable, (thirty feet) hewed down 
nearly one half for the under side. The top 
pieces are sawed two by six inches, they are saw- 
ed in two lengths for convenience sake, and sim- 
ply butted togéther near the center, and fastened 
securely at each end. The upright stancheons 
are made of two inch plank set into the bottom 
piece about two inches, and ranning up between 
the two top pieces, which are set on edge and 
pinned throwgh. This upright plank is set so as 
to come against the creature’s neck, and occupy- 
ing the space between them. If one plank will 
not fill up, any refuse plank will answer ; let it 
fill up the space at the bottom and slant back at 
the top for the ~— piece to fall back against 
when open. The sliding pieces are also sawed, 
two by four inches. When the cattle are in they 
are fastened simply by a pin runaing ‘through 
back of the sliding picee, slanting downwards 
considerably from the outside and jefe to project 
three or four inches to take hold ot. If you un- 
derstand this plan you will see that when the 
cattle are out and the sliding piece dropped back 
— the whole space between the animals is fill- 

=p. 

Now fhere are two advantages in this arrange- 
ment ; first, the great saving of fodder, as none 
can be thrown out by the animals, and conse- 
quently wasted. The next is, when the cattle go 
in they must head up where they can be tied up, 





In the old open arrangement they are most sure 
to put their heads in between the stancheons, as 
the space there is so much wider, and can seldom 
be got out without blows, kicks, and probably 
jammed fingers ; also creating angry feelings on 
the part of their attendant, which never, under 
any circumstances should exist. Bivenoss. 
Cornwallis, Kings County, N. B., 1864. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
On Doctoring Sick Auimals, 


Messrs. Eprrors—The last issue of the Farmer 
contains a communication from R. J. G. in which 
he says he has been trying to save the life of his 
neighbor's cow, and as he wishes to bear from 
some one on the subject, I would say I should 
think he had been trying to kill his neighbor's 
cow. Time was when physicians carried a whole 
load of medicine with them, but the times of this 
ignorance have passed away, and a more enlight- 
ened system has been adopted and a doctor is not 
now known by the vastness of his saddle bags. 
But the cattle doctors seem to have taken their 
cue from the old line of human, or rather [ would 
say inhuman doctors and in proportion as the 
subject is more gross,by so much is their practice 
more desperate. 

A neighbor of mine has lately lost a valuable 
ox from the same cause, apparently, as in the case 
mentioned by your correspondent. In the first 
place the ox had a dose or doses of about a half 
pound of the strongest kind of saltpetre. Other 
equally powerful remedies were resorted to, while 
milder ones were given by the pailful. The ox 
of course died, and upon examination no one 
could tell what ailed him, only that he was doc- 
tored to death. These ideas are not thrown out 
by way of reproach, nor does the writer pretend 
to be skilled at all in the veterinary science ; but 
experience and observation have taught him that 
neither man nor beast require much medicine. 
Nature is the great healer, and few and general- 
ly simple remedies are best. 

Now, Mr. Editor, is there anything about which 
there is so much quackery as this everlasting dos- 
ing of man and beast? How recklessly do men 
tamper with ghe debilitated powers of life. How 
little do they reflect on the vile combinations that 
meet in the stomach of the animal, which, if 
they do not threaten chemical affinities that would 
destroy life, yet are so antagonistic in their 
natures as to balk the desired result. How often 
are doses in kind and quantity sufficient to killa 
a well ox, poured down the throat of a sick one, 
with the vain bope that they will be mastered by 
his debilitated powers. - 

In conclusion [ would say if you know what to 
do, do it, but never feel that you can range 
through the whole Materia Medica and recklessly 
venture this and that with impunity. Don’t feel 
that you have got to try until you hit the right 
thing. I repeat if you know what to do, do it, 
and there stop. Never doctor in the dark. 

Homanitr. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Premiums on Crops, 





The Board of Agriculture at their last session 
passed an order recommending the utility of the 
several County societies offering larger premiums 


that experiments may be made, and accounts kept 
of the expense of raising the same; 80 that crops 
entered for premium shall not be accidental crops, 
as heretofore, without any new facts in their cul- 
tivation, and containing but little valuable in- 
formation in regard to the mode of culture.— 
Also, that entries for such premiums be made 
a the Secretary during the months of April 
or May. 

In compliance with the above the Trustees of 
the Piscataquis Agricultural Society offer the fol- 
lowing premiums on crops for 1864 : 

Best crop of wheat (half acre,) $4; 2d do 2; corn 
(half acre) $4, 2d do 2, 3d do 1; potatoes, (balf acre) 
$4, 2d do 2; ruta baga or other turnips, (one-eighth 
acre) $2, 2d do 1. 

CaLvin CHAMBERLAIN, 
Russert Kirrrepee, 
Anprew J. Cuase, 
Mark Pirmayn, 

E. G. FLAnpers, 


Lyman tens See’y. 


_— 


Foxcroft, April 2, 1864. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


My Method of Raising Cabbages. 


Messrs. Epitors :—I have for several years past 
raised my cabbage plants in boxes, sowing the 
seed about the middle of April. I select the 
earliest seed I can procure, which is the Ox-heart. 
The Fiat-head Dutch cabbage is also an early va- 
riety. I start my plants in the house, and after- 
wards put the boxes on benches two or three feet 
from the ground, on the southern side of the 
house. I use ashes as top dressing, and water 
with warm water as occasiun requires. About 
the 15th or 20th of May I transplant in hills 
two and a half feet apart, using a shovelfull of 
hog manure. They should be hoed often. By 
the last of July or first of August, my cab 

are fit for market, when they will command 
twelve to sixteen cents per head. I sow for my 
winter use the last of June and harvest the first 
of October. Moses GREENOUGH. 
North Edgecomb, April, 1864. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Valuable Healing Ointment. 


Messrs. Epitors :+-For old fever sores and ulcers 
and all sores that do not heal easily, take linseed 
oil, one pint, beeswax and rosin each one ounce ; 
melt together, and while boiling hot stir in seven 
ounces red lead, keep it*boiling till it becomes a 
jet black, and thick enough when cool to make a 
salve. Stir it constantly while boiling and be 
very careful or it will boil over unless the vessel 
in which it is made is quite large. When removed 
from the fire and nearly cold, stir in half an ounce 
of pulverized campbor gum and half a teacupful 
of strained honey. To be spread on cloths and 
applied to the sures night and morning after first 
cleaning them with soap and water. This is one 
of the most valuable healing salves or ointments 
imthe world for all cases where an application of 
this nature is required. M. Gregnovcs. 

North Edgecomb. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
North Waldo Agricultural Society. 


The Trustees of the North Waldo Agricultural 
Society offer the following premiums for the Show 
and Fair of said Society to be held at Unity Vil- 
lage on the 12th and 13th of October, 1864 : 


Horses. Best stallion, $5, 4; pall pe old stallion, 
$3, 2; 2 years old, $2, 1; mare foal, $3, 2,1; 3 
years old colt, $3, 2; 2 yeare old, $2, 1; yearling, $2, 
1; best horse of ali work, $3, 2,1; Trotting horse, $5, 3. 
* Oxen. Best oxen 5 years old or more, $4, 3, 2; 4 
years old, $3, 2,1; town team, not less than eight pairs, 
$8, 5; three years old steers, $3, 2, 1; two years old, 
$2,1; one year old, $1.00, 1; steer calves, $1 50, 1; 
draft oxen, training as well as strength considered, $3, 
2, 1. 

Butts. Best bull, $4, 3, book; bull calf, $1. 

Cows. Best dairy cow, $3, 2, 1; stock cow, $3 2, 
1; two years old heifer, $1.50, 1; one year old, $1, 500. 

Sueer. Best flock of sheep, not less than 20, $4, 3, 2, 
1; buek, $4, 3, 2, 1. 

Pics. Best boar, $1, 75c; sow and pigs, $1, 75c. 

Datry Propucts. Best 20 Ibs. butter, $1, 50c; 20 
Ibs. cheese, $1, 50c. 

Grain, &c Best acre wheat sample to be exhibited 
accompanied with written statement, $3, 2; barley, do, 
$3, 2; corn, balf acre do , $3, 2; beans, do. do , $2, 1; 
peas, do. do, $1, 500; acre potatoes, $2, 1; bushel best 
beets, carrots, turnips, each, 250; best lot pumpkins, 
squash, , each, 250. 

Fruit, &c. Best winter apples, not less than 6 vari- 
eties, $2, 1; fall do, $l, 1; specimen grapes, 50c 25e; 

MiscetLaxgzovs. Wagon, sleigh, each, $1.50,1; har- 
ness, Jot of leather, $1, 50c; plow, barrow, cultivator, 
each, $1, 50; lot of , axes, each, 50¢; 10 yards 
dressed allwool cloth, $2, 1; 10 yarde undressed aliwool 
cloth, $1, 50c; best rug, piece of homemade carpeting, 
pateh work quilt, bedspread, § doz. pairs stockings, each, 
50c; flour bread, honey, best of each, 50c, 25c. 

Meritorious articles not included in the above list will 





be awarded 2 gratuity. E. Muncw, Secretary. 


than herefofure, on farm products, to the end | 





Agricultural Miscellany. 


The Neglect of Agriculture. 


The neglect of agriculture is a prevailing com- 
plaint the world over, and but for the improve- 
ments in agricultural machinery which makes up 
for deficiency of hands, there would be a scarcity 
ot food in the whole civilized world. In the Unit- 
ed States, wherever agriculture and mechanics 
come in competion the former fails; therefore 
Vermont has less growth than any New England 
State, and New Hampshire is but little in advance 
of her. Throw out the increase of their mechan- 
ics, artizans and manufacturers, and they would 
have less population than they had thirty years 
ago. It is the eame in all the old States. All 
the rural districts in Massachusetts and New 
York, notwithstanding the great markets at their 
doors and the high prices of produce, lost popula- 
tion from 1850 to 1860; and the farms of the 
Northeastern States sell to-day as low as they did 
forty yearsago; and taking gold as a standard 
are not worth two-thirds as much as they were 
ten years ago. 

This is not peculiar to the United States. In 
France the decrease of the cultivators of the soil 
was almost a seventh part in five years, from 1851, 
when they numbered 21,992,874, to 1856, when 
they were 19,064,971. In England there is the 
same complaint ; the land is abandoned and there 
is a great rush tu mechanical and commercial pur- 
suits. In France, the increase of these classes 
was 22 per cent. in the very years when the agri- 
culturists fell off a seventh part, or three millions, 
which shows where the change was made ; since 
the population as a whole was stationary. The 
three millions—the same number that Moses led 
through the Red Sea, made an exodus from the 
farms to the workshops and factories. In Eng- 
land, six manufacturing and commercial cities— 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds and Bristol, doubled their population in 
thirty years, from 1821 to 1851, while the rest of 
England increased but forty per cent.; and taking 
the whole of Great Britain and Ireland there is 
an absolute decrease of farmers in the past forty 











ears. 

, In the United States, as we have said, it is the 
same, except in the planting and the new States 
which are almost entirely devoted to farming. We 
quoted from the Boston Post on Friday, to show 
that in 30 years in six counties in Massachusetts, 
the manufacturing towns had gained 154 per 
cent. more than the towns in the same counties 
devoted to agriculture. So the country over ; 
fifty cities that now have a population of more 
than twenty thousand each, increased 85 per cent. 
from 1850 to 1860, while the rest of the country 
gained but 35, and a large portion of that 35 was 
in the small manufacturing and seaport towns. 
New York and its immediate surroundings has 
had nearly the whole gain of the State of New 
York in the last twenty years. The city of New 
York that now numbers a million souls, was not 
so big in 1840 as Brooklyn is now, though that is 
a simple adjunct to the Empire city. 

The above facts do not seem to us favorable to 
the world. Men go from their country homes in- 
fgtuated by the insane desire for money. That is 
the god of this world. They go as the gambler 
goes to’ the table, or as the drunkard goes to 
his cups, with frenzied looks and corrupted mo- 
tives, staking their all of life and virtue and hap- 
piness in the struggle for gold. A few undoubt- 
edly may seek the centres of human life for great- 
er fields of usefulness, but the masses know that 
thereby they cannot be more useful to themselves 
or others, nor is that the object. They say the 
place to. make money is where money is; and 
though but few get rich, not ten ina hundred 
business men even avoiding absolute poverty and 
failure, still I will take my chance ; to get much 
one must risk much. Trace this down to its 
fountain, and its spirit will be found the same as 
that which leads to every species of meee 
from the desire to become suddenly rich; or whic 
risks permanent happiness in hopes of greater 
trancientenjoyment. Every man knows that long 
life is to be had in the country ; the escape from 
grinding poverty and the obtaining of a sufficiency 
to supply absolute wants are in the country ; in- 
telligence is in the country ; and there is virtue, 
for there man is nearer to God, and hence real 
happiness is in the country. But God and virtue, 
intelligences and happiness, are all thrust aside in 
the maddened race for gold—the greed is to get 
rich.— Newburyport Herald. 


Philosophy and Value of Manuring with 
Green Crops. 


With guano at one hundred dollars per ton, 
and avery large proportion of our hay, corn, 
wheat, oats and rye, either sent abroad to meet 
the foreign demand, or sent south to supply the 
immense armies of the Union, it becomes a very 
serious question with the farmer, how to replen- 
ish the wasted energies of his soil. It is very 
clear that with our present system of farming, 
we must look to other sources of manurial sup- 
ply, than our own farm yards. We permit nine- 
tenths of our night-soil to go to worse than 
waste ; and in a thousand ways prove our utter 
recklessness of the evil consequences which will 
inevitably follaw our great waste of manures. 
Something must be done to remedy the evil, and 
prominent among the remedies we may mention 
green manuring. ‘ 

There is a little eee Py in green manuring, 
not generally unders ; but which may be 
readily explained, and when explained, ought to 
satisfy every thinking farmer of its utility and 
importance. Talk toa farmer about green ma- 
nuring, who has never given the subject attention, 
and he will triumphantly tell you that it is only 

iving back to the svil precisely what was taken 





rom it. But point him to the simple fact that 
by far the larger portion of the bulk of those 
pleats best adapted to green manuring, is drawn, 


not from the soil, but from the water and atmos- 
phere, and his triumphant tone will change. 
Now all that is contributed by the water and 
air to the plant is just so much clear gain to the 
soil, or in other words, it is food ready prepared 
for the crop which is to succeed. Again, that 
portion of the bulk of the green manure plant 
which is obtained from the soil has assumed new 
affinities, and is restored to it in a condition far 
better fitted than before to feed the coming crop. 
It is a well established fact that plants best 
adapted to the support of men and animals, can- 
not be raised upon poor, thin soils. That they 
draw largely on the soil foreupport. Ontheother 
hand, there are plants, which, deriving their nutri- 
ment mainly from the atmosphere, may be 
upon poor soils. It is this latter class of pl 
that should be employed for the purpose of g 
manuring. The requisites of these plants are, 
that they should be rapid growers, that they are 
capable of autumnal growth, and that they are 
hardy, or suited to the climate where thcy are to 
be used, and that, as already mentioned, their 
main element of dependence is upon the atmos- 
phere. Such plants are usually very succulent, 
their sap containing albumen and other azotized 
principles, which are readily decomposed. 
Clover is one of the plants most generally used 
for this purpose in this country; though there 
are many others which have been found valuable. 
In some sections,. green corn has been plowed 
under, with the best results. Among the plants 
which have been found to answer well, here and 
abroad, are Italian rye-grass, buckwheat, lupine, 
rye, rape, mustard, tares, ete.—Farm. and Gard. 


A Substitute for Coffee. 


A writer in a late number of the Farmer men- 
tions ‘‘barley’’ as a substitute for coffee ; the best 
substitute our family have tried is brown bread 
crust, and we prepare it thus; As fast.as the 
usual loaf is used for the table cut up the crust 
(from the bottom and sides as well as the top) 
and bake it again in the stove oven till it is very 
brown—not black ; then pound ip a mortar and 











use as the burnt and ground coffee. 


ALE 


Labor and the Learned Professions, 


In the Maine Legislature the other day, a 
clergyman member made a speech in favor of 
granting a township of land to some sectarian 
seminary, and to illustrate the benefits of such a 
grant, he told the story of a poor young man who 
had become a preacher,—whereas without the ad- 
vantages of the Seminary, he would have been only 
a farmer. Mr. Small, of Leyden, replied **1 am 
a farmer, and am not ashamed to be one, but I 
will not vote the means to elevate men to look 
down on me.’”’ And the stinging sarcasm of his 
single remark, killed the bill. This very credible 
story affords a good illustration of the habit of 
society to disparage the most honorable pursuits 
in life, unless they are in some way connected 
with scholastic lore or university parchments. 
The ambition of the child is too often stimulated 
at home and at school, for some employment in 
life which will remove him from the necessity of 
honest manual toil, and the thought of being a 
minister, a lawyer a doctor, or even a clerk, clad 
in superfine broadcloth, tinges all his visions of 
happiness in the future. 

Foolish parents with marriageable daughters, 
fairly doat upon the spruce young man in specta- 
cles, who is about to enter one of the learned pro- 
fessions; and the young ladies in the village church 
set their eaps to catch the college graduate, who 
can barely earn his salt; because, to their short 
sighted visions, the way to honor, and gtation, and 
influence and power is open to him, rather than 
the man who works with his hands. 

At our school examinations, nothing is more 

common than for the prim looking committee- 

man, who isalmost always taken for the reason that 
he is a doctor, a lawyer, or a preacher, (and has 
been to college,) without the slightest reference 
to his qualifications as to common sense, never 
fails to tell the youngsters how some great man 
who was once a boy like them became distinguish- 
fedasa general, an advocate, a statesman or @ 

preacher, and to clap the climax of his faith in 

what he says, expresses the belief that some fu- 

tuse President of the United States may be taken 

from the first class in Grammar and that all the 

members of the fourth class in arithmetic may one 
day become Representatives to Congress. Very 

seldom on such occasions is anything said to the 

children of farmers, shoemakers, and blacksmiths, 
to remind them that the highest attributes of 
manhood are not incompatible with the lowliest 
labor; that it is not the employment which de- 
grades or elevates the man, but really the man 
who enobles and dignifies the employment,—that 
it is not the work itself which the individual per- 

forms, but the quality of the work that debases or 
enobles him who performs it. 

It is time to abandon all such false systems of 
training; and working men especially, should re- 
buke them wherever they appear, as did the farm- 
er legislator of Maine the pert preacher, who 
would so magnify his office as tospeak of his class 
as something better than the common clay of 
which farmers and merchanice, and laborers are 
made. 

He would have been only a farmer. Poor fool- 
ish man, to suppose that any vocation in life could 
elevate any man above that of him whose useful 
labor, co-operating with his Maker, cloths and 
feeds the world, even the very drones and butter- 
flies who flit about the edges of society and sneer 
at better men than themselves. In all the 
which have past, either by speculation or action 
industry has wrought all the triamphs of which 
civilization makes its boast. He who first caught 
the wild horse of the desert and tamed him to the 
guidance of the human will; who first yoked the 
sturdy ox toa farm wagon or a plough, who . 
opened the first mine, smelted the first bushel of 
iron ore, macerated the stalks of the humble flax- 
plant in water and spun linen from the fibers that 
remained, whenever and wherever he lived, was 
worthier to stand before princes and to enjoy the 
gratitude and love of mankind, than any of those 
whom the false estimates of the world hold up as 
the models for young embition to study and em- 
ulate.— Plowman. 


Currant Bushes. 


Any one can raise a currant bush, but the thing 
is to raise a fine bush. Take young sprouts, last 
ear’s growth, and remove the eyes from the 
ower portion of the shoot for about nine inches, 
which will prevent suckers being thrown up from 
the roots. Plant in the spring or fall, in rich 
ground, as the roots of the currant do not extend 
themselves far in search of food. They should be 
yearly supplied with rotten manure, dug in about 
the rvots. The bush should not be allowed to 
form a thick head, but be kept open. The last 
year’s wood should be cut back two or three inch- 
es every spring. The culture of this fruit is often 
neglected in the best gardens. Plant eight feet 
apart; treat well, and for fifteen years your table 
may be supplied with this cheap luxury, costing 
you little or nothing. Every one that owns a few 
feet of land, as well as the farmer who owns his 
hundred acres, should plant out currant oushes. 
If you but think eo, it takes but a few minutes, 
and with a little care taken of them, will soon 
be amply repaid for your trouble. Put not off 
until to-morrow that which should be done to-day. 
I have known farmers to say, when urged to make 
some improvement, I haven't time this spring to 
set out those bushes; my work is too harrying: I 
will have leisure in the fall, then I will attend to 
it. This is the way it goes, putting off the work 
that should be attended to immediately until some 
future time. I say to one and all, improve the 
present. 








Fork your Gardens, 


Professed gardeners well understand the fall 
management of these importantlittle family farms. 
It is needless to tell them how much the success of 
next year’s crops depends upon turning up the 
round in November intended for such crops. 
But there are many others—those who have small 
gardens—and in this class are many of our regu- 
lar well-to-do farmers—who only raise half crops 
of vegetables, and these ofan inferior quality, and 
wonder why it isso. Now, if they will use the 
garden fork, and turn the soil uP full fork deep 
allowing it to remain in lumps all winter ex 
to the frost, it will put the soil in excellent condi- 
tion and tend greatly to add to the production of 
next year’s crops. Gardens, and especially old 
ones, should also be limed about once in three or 
five years, and salted about every other year, a 
plying of lime at the rate of about fifty bushels 
the acre, and of salt from eight toten. In oPply- 
ing salt keep it from coming in contract with box- 
edging and all other evergreens, very small trees, 
&e. ch a course will bring uP your old gr 
dens in a surprising manner. Turnips, radishes, 
&c., will grow as well as they ever did, and all 
other vegetables be largely benefited. , 


A new Grafting Wax. 


Several of our friends who, have tried the fol- 
lowing composition as a grafting wax, bave been 
much pleased with it. We see it also recommend- 
ed in syme of the horticultural journals—to wit: 
one pound of rosin, five ounces 95 per cent alco- 
hol, one ounce beef talluw, one tablespoon of spir- 
its of turpentine. Melt the rosin over a slow = 
add the beef tallow and stir with a perfectly dry 
stick or piece of wire. When somewhat cooled 
add the turpentine, and Jast, the alcohol in sm 
quantities, stirring the mass constantly. Should 
the alcohol cause it to lump, warm agein untill it 
melts, keep ina bottle. Lay it on ina very thin 
coat witha brush. Ina room of moderate tem- 
perature the wax should be of the consistence of 
molasses. Should it prove thicker, thin it down 
with alcohol. It is always ready for use; is never 
affected by heat or cold, and up wounds 
hermetically. 


Ea" Deacon Jacob Golder of Lewiston, the past 
year, bas made 398 Ibe. of butter from the milk 
of one cow. The same cow also furnished a ei a 
ply of milk for the family. This is a great rood 


especially when the ‘golden bavter’ 
Jil cane-diieh aw 














